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Tui 
educational 


ize the funcetior rf 


Hardly anv college 18 8oO 8I 


that it does not count in 
representatives of wi 
this despite the fac thi 
or small, draws the greater part 
from its own immediate neigh! 
larger measure perhaps than most 


enjoved 


students from 


temporaries Yale has 
attendance of 
problem is accordingly the 
richment of this group, no 

A college may conc ivabl 
the list of its students from distant reg 
as one method of attaini 
even as a means 
form of human vanity 
But I take it that 


numbers is not, in this in 


meres 


purpose, It is profitable 


educationally that an institu 


in it as many students as 


ties and its instructional 


eare for. Beyond that point new students are 
generally a liability and not an 
whatever 
How 
dents than are now enrolled Yale 


personne ] 


this is true from 
matter be considered. 
can properly 
serve with present and equipment 
I do not know, but in any event I am sure that 
in proposing to augment the number of 

men from distant states quality and not quan 
tity is the dominant consideration, and this 
I conceive to be an ambition altogether honor 
able and legitimate. 


1From the inaugural address giver 


close of the commencement-inaus 


99 


on June 22 





Che college which expects to succeed in 
this tield must also take the high school into 
ts confidence, explain fully its purposes and 
seck frankly to cooperate as far as may be in 
the efforts of the schools to meet their local 
is. One truth must be clearly under- 
stood and cordially acc pted that while as a 
matter of law Yale stands on an independent 
foundation, in fact she is as much a part of 

ir national system of education as any state 
university and she must bear her just part 
in solving the problems which this circum- 
stance involves. She must conceive of the 
schools not merely as sources of raw material 
for her purposes, but as institutions with 
which she shares the common task of training 
for citizenship. 

Yet deeper and more fundamental than any 
of these things in attracting exceptional men 
the country over is the actual life and work of 
the college itself. Unless there are men of 
outstanding scholarly distinction and attain- 
ment on the faculty, men who are recognized 
leaders in their several fields of scholarship, 
unless there are men genuinely gifted as 
teachers, who honestly enjoy teaching, the in- 
tellectual life of the institution will languish 
and ultimately degenerate; and unless the 
ideals which dominate faculty and student 
body alike are clean and sound and grounded 
on sincerity, integrity and loyalty, the moral 
and spiritual life of the college will inevitably 
decay. These are obvious platitudes, but they 
will always bear repeating, for we are ob- 
stinately prone to forget their truth. And 
after all is said and done, the most invaluable 
asset which any college can possess is a de- 
served reputation for giving thorough and 
honest training to body, mind and morals. 
No sham college discipline can stand the acid 
test of experience as disclosed in the careers 
of its alumni; and to this test every college 
must submit. It is our sacred duty to see 
that in all these ways the high standards of 
Yale are not only maintained but, if possible, 
advanced. 

But there are broader and perhaps more 


pregnant conceptions of Yale’s place in the 


nation. Our colleges and universities com- 
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prise essential features of our national 
character. They reflect and largely determine 
the nature of our intellectual leadership, and 
although we have no national system of edu- 
ion in the strict sense of the phrase, be- 
cause of that very fact each of our great uni- 
versities has an added obligation to play its 
pecuhar part to the limits of its powers. 
Time immemorial Yale has been s nding out 
an unfailing stream of young men equipped 
with the discipline of a liberal education to 
meet the varied demands of the community. 
How well they have responded to the test is 
shown by the long honor roll of those who 
have achieved fame in the nation’s service. 
But a great university must also train men 
directly for learned professions, and this too 
Yale has done. That public interest should in 
general be more actively enlisted in the under- 
graduate departments, that alumni sentiment 
should be at this point most vivid and de- 
voted, is entirely intelligible in view of the 
history of American university development. 
But this fact must not blind us to the further 
fact that powerful professional schools with 
high and drastic standards constitute one of 
the most tonie influences to which the college 
ean be exposed. To train in the most 
thorough possible way a rigorously selected 
group of men for the great professions is to 
render a national service always needed and 
never too well performed. Whoever really 
wishes Yale to keep her place in the front 
rank of the great universities must view with 
sympathetic interest any step which promises 
to strengthen the fiber of her professional 
work, for she can not discharge her full obli- 
gations to the nation if she fails at this point. 

Just at this moment the colleges and uni- 
versities are confronted with an extremely 
grave crisis, by reason of the dearth of 
properly qualified teachers in many branches 
of study. For the recruitment of this profes- 
sion with persons of high intellectual caliber 
and sound training our graduate school has 
a very special obligation, which it shares with 
other schools of its type. 

I fear that the community is not yet 
aroused to the danger that the career of the 
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productive teacher, scholar, scientist shall so 
fall away in its attractiveness to men of high 
quality that our universities may presently be 
largly staffed by inferior individuals. It is 
obviously futile to look for intellectual leader- 
ship from men of second rate capacity, and I 
ean not believe that our people will ever know- 
ingly consent that training for the higher in- 
tellectual achievements, whether in commerce, 
industry, the professions or statescraft shall 
be choked by mediocrity and inefficiency at 
the source. Certainly the war taught the 
public the value of university men and uni- 
versity training with a thoroughness which 
nothing else could have done; and they have 
shown their appreciation somewhat paradoxi- 
cally by drafting for business and industrial 
service many of our leading university 
teachers, while at the same time they have 
sent their children into the colleges and uni- 
versities in numbers never before known. As 
a consequence the unprecedented growth of 


institutions of higher 


our education has 
created a demand for teachers with which our 
present facilities are wholly inadequate to 
cope. 

The cure, if cure there be, for these condi- 
tions is undoubtedly to be found in better 
academic salaries, in more congenial condi- 
tions of work and above all in more generous 
recognition of the importance of the scholar’s 
If with this 


change of public attitude there go such possi- 


function by the general public. 


bilities of income and of protection in old 
age as to assure to the prudent freedom from 
and the 
ability to lead the normal life of the com- 


intolerable economic embarrassment 


fortably circumstanced citizen, able men will 
certainly be drawn into the profession in 
rapidly increasing numbers. 

Not wholly distinct from these questions 
which we have been discussing and still merit- 
ing a separate emphasis because it is critically 
important and yet often forgotten is the con- 
tribution of the university to the discovery of 
truth. We have probably all wearied of the 
much abused term “ research,” often viewed 
by trustees as the amiable but expensive ec- 
centricity of certain members of the faculty. 
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Nevertheless, we must not allow our flagging 
patience to obscure our vision of fundamental 
facts. To push forward the boundaries of 
knowledge is at once the high privilege and the 
profound obligation of the university 

Never was the opportunity and need for th 
scholarly and dispassionate study of the great 


If the 


sities do not supply the men trained to deal 


problems of life more urgent univer 
with them, these issues must become the play- 
things of amateurs and charlatans. Two gen 


erations ago the tension in the intellectual 
world of America was perhaps greatest in the 
field of Then 


Darwin and the tension was transferred to the 


theology. came the period of 
field of biology and natural science, but still 


with theological implications. To-day un- 
doubtedly the tension is greatest in the field 
of economics, of political and social theory— 
what we sometimes call the social sciences. 
Many good citizens are disturbed, somewhat 
needlessly I suspect, by the alleged radical 
character of our collegiate instruction in these 
fields and by the supposed spread of radical 
heresies among our students. Whatever may 
be the facts in this particular issue, certain 
it is that we need in all these matters the most 
painstaking and thoughtful examination of the 
problem by men of wide experience, thorough 
training and utter impartiality, in order that 
we may know the truth and act accordingly. 


What is 


possible, even more tru¢ 


true of the social sciences is, if 
in the range of the 
Not 


only is man’s understanding of the great fun- 


physical, chemical and natural sciences. 


damental processes of nature at the threshhold 
of a great new revelation, but the applications 
of fresh discoveries in these sciences is every 
day bringing essential changes into the prac- 
tises of 
medicine and all the arts by which civilized 
That the 


opportun ties 


industry, engineering, agriculture, 


man maintains himself. university 


should be 


and obligations here 


truant to its 
is unthinkable. An in- 


great 


stitution in which the spirit of inquiry is not 
vigorous and alert is an institution intellec- 
tually moribund and unfit to train the coming 
generation. The practical working out of cer- 
tain phases of the problem is perplexing, for 
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the university has other duties not always 
easily adjustable to the requirements of pro- 
onged investigation. But none of these diffi 
culties is insoluble. Not eve ry man should be 
allowed to devote large portions of his time to 
research Such a privilege s} vuld bye won by 
] ed al iit 

Meantime, it w ivs be true that where 
the great investigators and scholars are gath 
ered, thither will come the intellectual f 
from all the world. So Pasteur drew bacteri- 
jlogists to Paris, so Helmholtz brought phys- 
al scientists to Berlin as J. J. Thomson 


drew them to Cambridge, and so it will always 


be. No 


competition } 


university can in days of ar 


duous lope to have at any one 


f these scholars on 


time 
its staff; 


many ¢ preeminent 


but no university is quite worthy of 
the name and none is quite serving to the full 
its own day and generation, that is not, 
through its productive scholarship, enriching 
human life and enlarging the borders of hu- 
man understanding. In this high citadel of 
the spirit whence proceeds the pure flame of 
intelligence in its mastery of life, may we 


find the Yale 


tradition, able to keep her in the forefront in 


always men worthy of great 
these most enduring contributions to human 
progress ! 

The undergraduate college of to-day is un- 
der a vigorous cross fire from those who, on 
the one hand, fear that it is deserting the ideals 
the 


is not, and who 


of liberal culture and from those, on 
other hand, who fear that it 
desire that it should become an institution of 


The ad- 


vocates of the latter view are wont to protest 


more definitely voeational character. 


that the present college curriculum affords a 
training which is at best of dubious value, if 
designe d to secure either culture or discipline. 
They allege that it is pursued by the average 
undergraduate without enthusiasm and with a 
effort, that it is 
largely responsible for the development of the 


minimum expenditure of 


dense undergrowth of so-called college activi- 
ties which monopolize the larger part of the 
students’ energies, and that it should give way 
to a curriculum so organized as to appeal to 
the same motives which make the severe disci- 


pline of the strong professional schools so at 
admitted 


profe ssional and 


tractive to young men. It must be 


generally speaking the 


voceat nal 


that 


schools evoke from their students 


a more earnest and devoted attitude of study, 


a more substantial interest in their work than 


that which characterizes students of | 


arts colleges. The motivation of the former 
institutions is certainly more effective. On 


the other hand, they undoubted|s sacrifice some 


very real though intangible values in their 
accent upon obvious utility. Without desir 
ing to abandon a scintilla of whatever is of 
genuine 


worth in the disciplinary and liberal 
culture college training, it is fair 


ideal of 
to urge that we study afresh the problem of 
motivation in our students. For a liberal edu- 
cation at which the average student balks and 
some small portion of which is, at best, all he 
will actually assimilate may be defeating its 
own purposes by an insistence upon the form 
when the substance has already fled. 

Another of the 


thoughtful adjustment to new conditions is 


instance necessity for 
found in the attempt wisely to control student 
attendance. Superficially considered, growth 
in numbers is always an encouraging symp- 
tom in a college. It bespeaks public confi- 


dence and appreciation and an augmented 


treasury—all of them desirable possessions. 


Unfortunately, the underlying truth is not 


always so reassuring. Growth in numbers 
brought about by material lowering of stan- 
dards may be a very poisonous evil. Growth so 


rapid that the university can not properly 
care for those who come may be an altogether 
mitigated blessing, both financially and other- 
wise. Growth beyond the point at which effec- 


tive administration is possible may be an 


outright disaster. The university community 
may become so big and cumbrous that the 
individual is lost and in turn loses both what 
he should give to and what he should gain 
the 
really knows how large an academic group 


from institution. Unfortunately nobody 


should be to attain the most effective educa- 
tional results and most of the limitations of 


student numbers thus far determined upon 


by our colleges have been predivated upon the 
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accidental capacity of the college plant or 


upon some similar incidental circumstance. 


It is certainly obligatory to abstain from the 


temptation to accept more students than can 


be adequately trained; but on the other hand 


there is undoubtedly a certain stimulating 


fact of increase 


effect arising from the meré 


n attendance. Perhaps wisdom lies some 


where 


at all and that 


between the two extremes of no growth 


ndefinite and over-rapid ex 
compromised 
The 


university ad 


pansion which has SO gravely 


some of our contemporaries. essential 
point, however, is that a wise 
ministration must consider this problem with 
thoughtful care, and not subject itself to th 
caprice of circumstance. 


As the dark 


slowly away, America 


war roll 


mists of the great 


is standing upon the 
threshold of a new day. To us as a people it 


brings unparalleled opportunity, deep and 


compelling obligations. For all humanity it 
is of paramount consequence in what manner 
we meet this crisis. If we are guided by 
the divine that is in us, we may yet transfuse 
into permanent forces of beneficence those su- 
perb impulses of self-sacrifice and loyalty 
which characterized our national attitude in 
the war. But if we listen to baser voices, the 


spiritual progress of mankind may well be 


set back for generations. On no one of our 
institutions does this burden of national re- 
sponsibility fall more heavily than on the col- 
Theirs it is to set a 
ideal of 


service to mankind, a new conception of the 


leges and universities. 


new standard of excellence, a new 


devotion of trained intelligence to the essen- 
tial needs of humanity. 

In the war America gave generously of her 
sons and many of you here present served 
bravely in our battle lines; but compared with 


alike 


For them 


our allies and with our enemies our 
losses were relatively insignificant. 
the flower of one whole generation has been 
practically destroyed, and no one ean predict 
how long it will require to restore the weak- 
ened fabric of civilization. On us who were, 
in the Providence of God, so largely spared 
and particularly upon you young men of the 


graduating class there rests the sacred duty to 
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e worthils tr the lead, t 1 ght 
deals for w h t ive their es 
to bring to ir com! I manity s tar 3 
vou hes the gifts é the | 
ot vour comrades faller : I} 
in obligation which I k \ glad 
KI wledge ind whi \ \ earnes str 
to meet. When the « has n the sor 
Yale have never ft d I is I Lijit 
ind in 1860 and in 1917. And so it eve 
bn The summons to-day is 1 nger t 
bugle eall to war. but the relentless command 
to enter upon the long, hard tas f bringing 
back a distracted world to ways of sar 


and peace. 
Imbued with the true Yale spirit of loyalty 


to country and to God, take up this task man 


fully and unafraid, and join your 


that 


prayers 


with ours the divine Providence whic 


} 


has watched over this venerable institution for 


more than two centuries may still preserv 
] 


and guide it in all the days to come, giving 
us into whose hands the sacred trust has been 
contided and 


pass On unimpaired to coming generations t 


wisdom and devotion t 


power 
be ned ction of ts spir t. 


JaMES RowLanp ANGELI 


YALE UNIVERSIT' 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE CHILD LABOR LAW 
THI legal standards adopted by the various 


States to protect children trom the 


of too early employment are shown by a chart 
issued by the U. S 


recently Department 


Labor through the Children’s Bureau. 
In all except + states the 1 himum age ! 
work at 


other employments 


least in factories and often in man) 


is placed as high as four 
teen vears, and seven states have an age mi! 
mum of fifteen or sixteen years. 


exist in most of these states, but they apy 


in many cases to ch ldren employed outside 

school hours or during vacations. 
Twenty-nine states have recognized the eight 

hour day standard for children under sixtee1 


by prohibiting them from working longer 


hours in certain occupations, or by extending 


this prohibition to all gainful employments, 
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usually, however, exempting housework and 
work on farms. Of the other states, nearly 
half limit the working hours in the regulated 
occupations to fifty-four or less a week. The 
eleven-hour day still exists in two states, with 
a weekly maximum of sixty hours. Forty-one 
states have some prohibition of night work ap- 
plying to children under sixteen, and of these 
seventeen prohibit such work without exemp- 
tions, except in some eases for agricultural 
pursuits and domestic service. 

Kighteen states, including some of the prin- 
cipal industrial states, require a child under 
sixteen to have a physician’s certificate of 
physical fitness before he can obtain an em- 
ployment certificate, and ten others permit the 
certificate-issuing officer to impose this re- 
quirement in his discretion. 

For work in mines the general minimum age 
standard is sixteen, but ten states still permit 
the employment of boys fourteen years of 
age, and six have no minimum age for such 
work. 

The chart is compiled from the laws in 
force in the various states January 1, 1921. 

/ 

THE OWNERSHIP OF THE EDUCATIONAL 

REVIEW 

Tue George H. Doran Company make the 
following announcement concerning the Edu- 
cational Review, recently owned and edited by 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Co- 
lumbia University: 

With the publication of this issue, the Educa- 
tional Review passes from the control of George 
H. Doran Company to that of Doubleday, Page 
and Company. This change has seemed wise to 
us for the reason that the best interests of the 
review have more and more demanded a closer 
association with a broad educational publishing 
plan. Not being educational book publishers it 
became a matter of regret to us that we could not 
effectively take the review into that wider field 
of service for which its traditions and splendid 
qualities admirably fitted it. 

In thus relinquishing the magazine, we have a 
lively sense of appreciation for the friendly sup- 
port of the old and new friends of the review and 
it is a matter of great satisfaction to us to know 
that the policies of the publication will remain un- 
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changed and that the able editorial direction of 
Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves will continue under 


the new management, 


The June number of the Educational Re- 
view which opens Volume LXII. is printed and 
published by Doubleday, Page and Company 
at Garden City, N. Y. The contents are: 
Part-time classes in industrial education: D. J. 

MacDonald. 

Vocational guidance and education: Arthur J. 

Jones, 

The aims and methods of vocational guidance: 

John M. Brewer. 

Vocational guidance for women: Mildred Board- 
man Leigh. 

Hygiene in the woman’s college: Kristine Mann. 

Sanity as related to athletics: P. K. Holmes. 


Discussions, Reviews, Notes and news. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 

At the last meeting of the board of regents 
of the University of Michigan, a school of 
education was created to take the place of the 
present department of education. Professor 
A. S. Whitney, head of the department, was 
made acting dean of the new school. The de- 
grees, bachelor of arts in education, bachelor 
of science in education, master of arts in 
education, and doctor of philosophy in educa- 
tion, will be granted by the school. 

The Detrott News makes editorial comment 
as follows: 


The recent authorizing on the part of the board 
of regents of a reorganization of the department 
of education makes possible a further development 
of the University of Michigan. It is one more 
proof of the fact that Dr, Burton, president of the 
university, and the board of regents are deter- 
mined to remove all obstacles in the way of the 
fullest realization of the ideals of our state school. 

The proposal which, after some years of deliber- 
ation in faculty circles and on the part of uni- 
versity authorities, finally met with the formal 
approval of the board of regents arranges for the 
establishment of a separate school of education, 
and comes in recognition of the fact that the 
department of education has reached a stage of 
development in which it can no longer be con- 
sidered a mere branch of the college of literature, 
science, and the erts. 





Vv 


i 
] 
} 











To the many alumni of the university and to 
all the citizens of this state interested in keeping 
the university in the front rank of the higher insti- 
tutions of learning, the news of thie action by the 
board of regents will be gratifying. With the 
increased emphasis which has been given through- 
out the country in recent years to the subject of 
education and the training of teachers, it has been 
found necessary in some of our leading universi- 
ties to meet this demand by means of an extension 
of the de partment of education. 

So that at the University of Michigan a school 
of education is but a logical step in its develop- 
That this step was inevitable might have 
Burton’s ad- 


dress delivered nearly a year ago when on taking 
a e to ~ 


ment. 
been gathered also from President 
office he declared himself strongly in favor of an 
increased emphasis on the subject of education. 
It might have been foreseen also in the remarkable 
development of the university’s department of 
education, which has constantly attempted to meet 
the demands made on it by increased opportunities 
for service to the state and the nation. 

Through the establishment of a separate school 
of education these opportunities may be now even 
more fully realized. In a definite manner 
have the citizens of this state recently given evi- 
dence of willingness to support our state univer- 
sity, and the action of the board of regents is a 
recognition of the increased public interest in what 
is being achieved in the college classrooms in Ann 
Arbor. A school of education is a desirable addi- 
tion to the University of Michigan. 


very 


PROFESSORSHIPS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
IOWA 

ProBLEMS of heredity and racial betterment 
will be studied next year in the Iowa Child 
Welfare Station 
ized a department of eugenics in charge of 
Phineas W. Whiting, who has been appointed 
research associate professor in charge of the 
department. Dr. Whiting graduated from 
Harvard and received his Ph.D. from Penn- 
He has specialized 


Research which has organ- 


sylvania eight years ago. 
in eugenics. 

A new professorship in Spanish has been 
created in the college of liberal arts at the 
University of Iowa in keeping with the grow- 
ing demand for instruction in this tongue. 
Ralph Emerson House, of the University of 
Minnesota, will come to the university in Sep- 
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tember as the first professor to fill this chair 
Professor House took his B.A. M.A. de 
grees at the University of Missouri and his 
of Ch His 


s been nh the Centra 


and 
Ph.D. from the University Licago. 
teaching experience ha 
Normal Schoo] 

of Utah, the University of Chicago, and the 
University of Minnesota. He 


of Oklahoma, the University 


is spending the 
summer teaching at Los Angeles in the 
schoo] of the 


suln- 


mer southern branch of the 


University of California. 

Professor Car] Henry Ibershoff, form: rly as 
sistant professor of German at the university, 
is to return to the Iowa faculty in September 


Since leaving Iowa three years ago he has 
devoted his time to writing and literary work 
He has an A.B. from Michigan and a Ph.D. 
from Harvard and has had teaching experi- 


ence at Cornell, Harvard, and Wisconsin. 


DEGREES CONFERRED AT THE YALE 
COMMENCEMENT 


Dr. AnceLL and Mr. Stokes 
those on whom Yale University conferred the 


were among 
doctorate of laws at its recent commencement 
exercises. In introducing them Professor W. 
L. Phelps said: 

ANSON PHELPs STOKES—For twenty-two years 
of Yale 
duties into 
efficiency. 
New 
first 


secretary University. He transformed 


routine creative activity. An ex 
Spokesman for Yale in 
Zealand and 


magnitude; he 


ponent of 
America, Europe, China; an 
organizer of the conceived 
and made the American University Union in Eu 
rope; he leaves a deep impression on Yale’s edu 
cational poliey; he has lessened the fortunes of 
millionaires for the glory of Yale; he has worked 
for Yale with amazing industry, unselfish devotion 
and passionate loyalty; he has done much to pre- 
serve and strengthen the ties of friendship be- 
tween Yale and New Haven; he is a first-rate cit 
zen and the incarnation of orderly energy. 
JAMES ROWLAND 
Yale. Born in Vermont, a graduate of the Un 


versity of Michigan. 


ANGELL—President-elect of 


Professor and acting presi 
dent of the University of Chicago. Exchange pro 
fessor at the Sorbonne. At home anywhere and 
Son of a great college president and 
Trained in 
duties, A 


> ” 
hor 


every where. 
ideally prepared to be one himself. 


scholarly research and in executive 


teacher of exceptional power. He has a 
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America’s needs in higher 


rofound sympathy with Yale senti 


ment, A believer in physical and mental devel 
opment; a cholar and a man, In choosing Dr 
Ang 1 president Yale has gor hack to her 
earliest traditions, and, as was the ease with her 
first five presidents, has taken a graduate of ar 

other institution It was not until 1766 that a 
Yale graduate beean president. Instead of 
ha g been a Yale man, he has spent his life 
preparing to he ‘ 


THE DES MOINES MEETING 
Tuk delegates of the Representative Assem- 
bly of the National 
will meet by states Sunday afternoon, July 3, 
o'clock. They Des 
Moines not than Saturday evening or 
Sunday 


Education Association 


at 5:00 should reach 
later 
morning. Every delegate should be 
provided with proper credentials from his state 
or local affiliated association before the meet- 
ing of delegates on Sunday afternoon. 
Members should 
eards for 1921-22 with them at the Des Moines 


Those who have mislaid or lost their 


have their membership 


meeting. 


ecards should see the secretary as soon as 


possible after arrival. By showing the mem- 
bership card members will receive the program, 
all announcements, and the badge which will 
Those 


») 


who do not have membership cards for 1921-2 


permit them to attend all meetings. 
will enroll at registration headquarters and re- 
ceive membership cards, announcements, and 


badges. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

At the recent commencement of Dartmouth 
College, the degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred on Dr. 


Harrisburg, Pa., superintendent of public in- 


Thomas Edward Finegan, of 
struction for the State of Pennsylvania. 

Tue degree of doctor of humane letters has 
been conferred by Tufts College on Samuel P. 
Capen, director of the American Council on 
Education, and on Frank Pierrepont Graves, 
dean of the school of education of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The degree of mas- 
ter of arts was conferred on Alfred M. Hitch- 
cock, ’90, professor of English in Hartford 
High School, and on Arvie Eldred, superin- 
tendent of schools of Troy, N. Y. 





ALBERT B. MereEpDITH, commissioner of edu- 
cation for Connecticut, and President Remsen 
B. Ogilby, ot Trinity College, rece ived the ck 
gree of doctor of laws at the commencement of 
Wesle van Unive rsity. 

WiLuiAMs CoLLece has conferred the degree 
Samuel S. Drury, 


of doctor of divinity on 


headmaster of St. Paul’s School, the degree of 
doctor of humane letters on Alfred E. Stearns, 
principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, and 
the degree of doctor of science on Dr. Henry 
Ward, head of ; 
roology in the University of Illinois. 


AT the Okla- 


homa Baptist University the honorary degree 


Baldwin the department of 


June commencement of the 
of doctor of laws was conferred upon Dr. W. 
W. Phelan, dean of the School of Education, 
University of Oklahoma. 

PresipeNnt Cuartes W. Exior has been ap- 
pointed honorary president of the executive 
board of the 
Open-Air Schools, an organization which has 


Franco-American Union for 
recently been formed to cooperate with the 
French ministry of public instruction in es- 
tablishing open-air schools in the devastated 
regions of France. 

Coiuier, of 


WittiaMmM MILLER 


George Washington University, has been nom- 


PRESIDENT 


inated to be ambassador to Chile. It is ex- 
pected that Dean Howard L. Hodgkins will 
be named acting head of the institution to 
serve until a successor to Dr. Collier is chosen. 

Presipent C. A. Duntway, of Colorado Col- 
lege, has completed twenty-five years of ser- 
The Faculty Club of 


the college recently celebrated the anniversary 


vice as a college officer. 
by a dinner. The special feature was a series 
of letters 
which Dr. Duniway had been connected—Har- 


from officers of institutions with 


vard, Stanford, Montana, and Wyoming. 
GeorceE Humpurey has been appointed pro- 
fessor of educational psychology at Wesleyan 
University. 
Proressor J. B. Sears, who has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the college of education 
of the Uniyersity of Minnesota during the 


current academic year, will continue his 


courses in school administration during the 











summer session, and will later give a series 


of lectures at the Bellingham, Washington, 


State Normal School, prior to returning to 
Stanford University. 
Miss Grace A. Taytor, now of Teachers 


College, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed training teacher in charge of the ex- 
perimental school for exceptional children at 


Smith College. 


Proressor F. H. Swirt, of the College of 
Education of the University of Minnesota, will 
lecture on “ The history of education ” at the 
summer session of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


Proressor Georce C. Bocert, who during 


the war served in France as a lieutenant- 
colonel in the Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment, has been appointed dean of the 
Cornell Law College to succeed Dean Edwin 
H. Woodruff, who has resigned to devote his 


time to the teaching of jurisprudence. 


Dr. Morris Jastrow, of the University of 


Pennsylvania, internationally known as an 
authority on Semitic languages and literature, 


has died at the age of sixty years. 

JAMES J. Quinn, who has been in charge 
of the educational system of Randolph, Hol- 
brook and Avon, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Turners Falls, Mass. 


Mr. 


schools at East Jordan, Mich., has been elected 


M. R. Keywortn, superintendent of 


superintendent at Hastings. 


P: Lamppa Tueta, the honorary and profes- 
sional fraternity for women in education, has 
Kappa, 
at the University of Oregon, was installed by 
Miss Adele Bischoff, of the 
Oregon, as the deputy of the national presi- 
dent, Miss Ruth Lambda, at the 
University of Chicago, was installed by Miss 
Katharine Foulke, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, national corresponding secretary of Pi 


Lambda Theta. 


recently installed two new chapters: 
University of 


Immel. 


Tue Pan-Pacific University has been incor- 
porated in Honolulu. It is expected that the 


work of the university will begin in the labor 
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camps on all of the islands of the Hawaiian 
group, for the 


charter, will 


institution, according to its 


send its instructors to the stu 
come to 


dents instead of asking the students to 


the instructors. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


Mr. Herpert A. L. 


FISHER 


tion Act passed in 1918 Hi reported the 
other dav to the House of Commons on what 
had been d ne The most cheer hg lime he 


could strike with regard to his Act was the bet 


ter state of mind that had come about as the 


result of the increase in teachers’ salaries, 


though even now the maximum salary of the 


head master of an elementary school ina larg: 


industrial town is 380 pounds. Of the ex 


service students who have gone to the univer 
sities, 25,000 in all, “only 4 have turned out 
failures.” Fifteen 
universities straight frcm the ranks without 


hundred had gone to the 
university tradition. The cost of higher edu 
cation for the year is 6,647,000 pounds out of 
the total of 51,000,000 pounds which it is pro 
posed to spend. Mr. Fisher said he liked to 
think what Matthew Arnold would say could 
he look in on England’s schools to-day. Th 
truth is, Arnold might exclaim: “ And this is 
all the progress you have made since my de 
18887” While Mr. F 
report, talking for over an hour, “the Hous 


mise in isher made his 
of Commons was very sparsely attended; not 
more than sixty or seventy members were pres 
ent at any time and even some of these slum 


bered soundly.” Possibly it is just as well. 
A wide-awake financial committee is not neces 
sarily the most generous in school appropria- 


tions. 

Proressor Sauter, having spent ten years 
on education in 
taken: 


There were in 1914, as many as 17 universities, 


in India, has made a report 
India from which these statements ars 


180 humanistic institutes, 70 technical schools, 
1,200 secondary schools that lay no stress on 
and about 40,000 
total 


schools, of about 9,000,000 students in 


classical studies, private 


schools with a enrolment, in all the 


India. 
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Thirty per cent. of the present student body 
study history, literature and philosophy, 7 per 


cent. medicine, 35 per cent. law, 12 per cent. 


natural sciences, 0.5 per cent. economies, 8 
per cent. mechanics, 2 per cent. business and 


.o per cent. other subjects. The economic 


condition of the students is said to be on the 
Many, unable to pay for light, 


Others make their 


whole fearful. 
study by the street lamps. 
way through college by working in houses of 
ill fame. He reckons the percentage of those 
who have venereal diseases as high as 43 per 
cent. in some localities. Though the general 
situation is bad enough, particularly in the 
government schools, considerable improvement 
has been brought about by the establishment 
of the Progressive Unions to which many of 


the students now belong. 


Norway has established a system of continu- 
ation schools which pupils who have left the 
folkeskole and who do not plan to go to any 
other school of higher grade will be obliged to 
attend for three years, 240 hours each year. 
It is planned that the attendance shall be for 
8 hours a week for 30 weeks during the year. 
The time, 720 hours, will be divided into parts: 
One half will be devoted to studying a special 
trade, and it seems that no trade has been 
omitted, the other half to learning the mother 
tongue and what the Norwegians term sam- 


fundslaere, or “ knowledge of human society.” 


Tue new German minister of education suc- 
ceeding Dr. Hanisch is C. H. Becker, honor- 
ary full professor at the University of Berlin. 
Dr. Becker is giving a course on the history of 
the Sudan. His first public act on taking office 
as a member of the new cabinet was to officiate 
at the opening of the Akademie der Arbeit at 
Frankfurt-am-Main on May 2. He remarked 
at the time that he was glad his first duty 
called him away from Berlin. This Academy 
of Industry, incidentally, is Germany’s at- 
tempt to have an educated Economic Council. 
Should it far- 
reaching. 
complete. 
Germans have started in the birthplace of 


succeed, its success will be 
Should it not, its failure will be 


It is no mere business college the 


Goethe. 
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AFTER interminable discussion, the French 
Chamber appropriated 19,000,000 frances for 
increases in teachers’ salaries of all grades 
from elementary schools to the university. 
Fearing, however, that this unprecedented act 
of generosity might be misconstrued that great 
body of statemen cut down the special appro- 
priation to 11,000,000 franes, or about $550,000 


smoke 
capital 


—which would hardly pay for the 


stacks, and anchors of a 
battleship. It 


has quite a company of heroes and heroines, 


gangways 
is a sardonie world; France 
for such they are who try to make men and 
women out of children on the pay given a 
teacher of any grade in France, the land of 
Voltaire, Bergson and Foch. 
ALLEN W. PorTERFIELD 
EDITORIAL OFPICE 
OF THE NEW YORK EVENING POST 


QUOTATIONS 
THE RETIREMENT OF COMMISSIONER 
CLAXTON 

FirE had also been concentrated against the 
reorganization plans, it was said, by persons 
opposed to the creation of a department of 
public welfare, which would include the pres- 
ent Bureau of Education, now a subordinate 
branch of the Interior Department. In this 
connection it was indicated to-day that the 
President’s recent action in obtaining the 
resignation of Philander P. Claxton, Commis- 
sioner of Education, was due to Mr. Claxton’s 
appearance before a committee of Congress 
to oppose the transfer of his bureau to the pro- 
posed new governmental department. He ad- 
voeated the creation of a separate department 
of education, to which President Harding is 
opposed. The virtual 
sioner Claxton shows that the President takes 


removal of Commis- 
the position that no subordinate of the govern- 
ment shall be permitted to remain in office if 
he opposes legislation advocated by the ad- 
ministration —New York Times. 

P. P. Craxton, former Federal Commis- 
sioner of Education, denied to-day statements 
published in a New York newspaper yester- 
day that he had appeared before a Congres- 
sional committee in opposition to the transfer 
of his bureau to the proposed Department of 
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Public Welfare and that his res gnation had 


called for by President Harding as a 


been 


result. “I did not appear before the Reor- 


ganization Committee or any other committee 
interested in the reorganization of the de- 
partments,” Dr. Claxton said. 

According to the story, Dr. Claxton’s “ vir- 
tual removal ” from ottice was intended as an 
example to bureau chiefs and other subordi- 
nates not to interfere with the administration’s 
plans for reorganization of the departments. 
It was asserted that he appeared before the 
Congressional committee and not only opposed 
the transfer of his bureau, but advocated a sep- 
arate department of education instead of the 
President’s proposed Department of Welfare. 

The printed record of the joint hearing, 


held 


May 18, shows that no government official was 


before the committees on education on 
heard on the question of education and the 
proposed new department, but representatives 
of civic and educational organizations all over 
the United States appeared and protested vig 
orously at what they termed the attempt to 
“submerge” education in the proposed wel- 
fare department. 

At the time the President appointed John 
J. Tigert, of Kentucky, as commissioner of 
education, representatives of national educa- 
tional organizations with headquarters at 
Washington protested against a change in the 
education office on the ground that it had al- 
ways been regarded as a non-political position 
and should not be made political patronage. 
It is that 


against Dr. Claxton was intended by persons 


believed here the belated charge 


close to the administration as a defense of 
the President’s action removing him.—New 


York Evening Post. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
SOME RECENT BOOKS ON VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE—II 
Efficiency and Levels of Intelli- 
By Henry HerBert 


Princeton University Press, 1920. 


7. Human 
GODDARD. 


gence. 


These four lectures delivered at Princeton 
] Men- 


tal Levels, Efficiency, Delinquency, and Men- 


University are on the following topics: 
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tal Levels and Democracy. The thesi 


author is that we have come to a 
» study of tests where we can use the intel 
igence factor as one of the known quantities 


intelligence, emo 


He therefore 


the three y ariables, 


and temperament. says: 


Let us solve our equation for z now 


y and z for later consideration when we 
about 


emotion and temperam 


as much | 


now know about intel 


He then proceeds to point out what woul 
happen if society were organized to make us 


of the doctrine of mental levels. 
If a certain job required D intelligence, D m 
should be employed at D wages. If there are no 


enough D men, C men must be employed at 


wages. And it may be relied upon that they will 


be worth the difference because of their greater 
intelligence. 
The book as 
gestive, particularly to those who know some 
of the 


in regard to this whole subject. 


a whole is interesting 
of our knowledge 
It is difficult 
use college students could make 


present limitations 
to see what 
of these lectures except for their general in 
formation. Misinformation is likely to result 
from the book, however, and there are many 
points which will be seriously questioned by 
other workers in this field. There are so many 
exceptions to rules worked out on the basis of 
intelligence alone that several other factors 
must be taken into consideration before any 
Neglect of 


the other factors of human character is sug- 


kind of judgment is drawn up. 


gestive of a teacher of sociology who once in 
formed his class that sociology had nothing 
to do with ethics. 

Dr. Goddard’s chapter on democracy is sug 
gestive and helpful and quite in agreement 
with the that 
nothing so unequal as the equal treatment of 


very true statement there is 


unequals. Yet he assumes too much (p. 57) in 
stating that mere knowledge of mental levels 
would deter the exploiter from exploiting the 
mentally weak. On the same page he speaks 
of intelligence as being “ the determining fac 


tor.” On the contrary, any factor may bé 


come the determining one, depending on cir 


cumstances. 
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) 
‘ritically, as 


lowing additional con- 


a large va- 
Seventh, 
are not separate 


labelled grades in a 


CrosBy CHAPMAN 


Henry Holt and C. 1921. 


Professor Chapman’s book gives a 


mpany, 
careful 
of the problem involved in the con 
mn and use of trade tests, and a scien- 
analysis of the psychological and employ- 
The 
account of the discovery 
able to think taik 


about their work—they can answer 


ment factors involved. oral trade test is 


discussed, with an 
that mechanics are and 
accurately 
simple practical questions about the processes 


This dis 


long-believed 


‘ir trade and the tools used. 
the 
theory that there were types of mind, as for 


is another blow to 


example, the motor minded and the abstract 
minded, and brings out the fact that ability to 
think in terms of ideas goes hand in hand 
with manual skill, except in quite unusual cir- 
cumstances. The picture trade test method 
and the performance trade test are described 
These, with the oral test, are the kinds com- 
monly used by the Personnel System of the 
United States Army. 


book deals with the written group trade test, a 


The remainder of the 


method somewhat similar to the psychological 
test, but concerned with trade subject matter, 


and to a section of approximately 100 pages 


dealing with the pli 
] 


industry. Here Dr. Chapman takes 


resemblances and dissimilarities between th: 


army problem and the industrial employment 
need for 


and analyzes the occupa 


problen 


o 


a chapt r of warnir 


tells wl en 
educati mai 
use of the 


ve use of 


d disad- 


4 7 
ictual 


ok, advantages ar 
vantages of tests as compared to 
on the job are hinted at. 
The selected bibliography of ten 
page, is one of the most valuable fea- 


book. The 


trade tests is particularly opportune, 


on one 


tures of the appearance of this 
work 
will 
build 
founda- 


They 


scientific 


since the readjustment period 


force 


up human relations on a 


present 
manufacturing establishments to 
more solid 
tion than has been the case in the past. 
will naturally turn to students of 
measurement of trade proficiency, along with 
other servants in the field of human engineer- 
a great develop- 
Chap- 


man’s index gives sample test material on 40 


and there is sure to be 


ing, 


ment in the field of occupational tests. 


or 50 occupations, and the total achievement 
of the army was limited to perhaps double 
There are hundreds of other oc- 
the test method 
shall 


into the professions for some kind of 


that number. 


cupations waiting to have 


applied, and undoubtedly we even go 
scien- 
tific measurement, at least for the minimum 
essentials. 

Trade tests do not pretend to measure po- 
Nev- 


ertheless, the general method can be applied 


tential ability but only finished ability. 


to simple tests for industrial arts work as 
shown in Dr. Richard’s study of industrial 
work in the Gary schools (General Education 
Board). 

JoHN M. Brewer 
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